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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology ; Ar. f. G. 
Ph. = Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophie ; Int. J. E. = International Journal 
of Ethics ; Phil. Stud. = Philosophische Studien ; Rev. Ph, = Revue Philosophique ; 
R. I. d. Fil. = Rivista Italiana di Filosofia ; V.f.w. Ph. = Vierteljahrschrift fur 
wissenschaftliche Philosophie ; Z. f Ph. = Zeitschrift fur Philosophie und philoso- 
phische Kritik ; Z. f Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn. = Zeitschrift fur Psychologie und 
Physiologie der Sinnesorgane ; Phil. Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch ; Rev. de 
Mit. = Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fur 
systematische Philosophie. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Psychology and the Real Life. Hugo MOnsterberg. Atlantic Monthly, 

May, 1898, pp. 602-613. 

Psychology now occupies the central place in the thought of our time, 
and it may be well to examine the view of the universe which emerges from 
the psychological standpoint. For a consistent psychology, consciousness 
is simply an abstraction from the totality of conscious facts, the mere pre- 
supposition making possible the existence of the content of consciousness. 
Personality is a content, an idea which develops like other ideas, and is 
subject to the same laws. This psychological personality is free, if free- 
dom means absence of outer force or of pathological disturbance. We 
are free since the causes of our actions are our own motives and thus lie 
within. Of course, these causes have themselves causes which are external, 
so that ultimately we are not free in any sense, but dependent on the cos- 
mos and its laws. Further, since the actions of personalities are the neces- 
sarily determined functions of psycho-physical organisms, the norms and 
laws which these personalities obey can only be psychical contents char- 
acterized by special effects. The ethical, assthetic, and logical laws are thus 
the product of psychological laws. This psychological origin of all our 
inner laws need cause us no disturbance, we are told, for their final goal is 
the production of a special psycho-physical state, namely, agreeable feeling. 
The metaphysical creed of this standpoint can easily be deduced. The 
physical world is given to us only as sensation ; hence, only our mind stuff 
js real, for this alone is directly given. But we have no right to call it 
•ours,' for other personalities exist only as our ideas, and without an Alter 
there can be no Ego. The real world, therefore, is the impersonal series 
of successive psychical states. But succession implies time, and time is a 
construction, not something immediately given. For psychology, then, the 
real fact is without time as without personality ; it is for nobody, for no end 
and with no value. It is obvious, however, that we cannot accept this as 
a final view in regard to life and the world. The psychologist has a right 
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to transform the mental life for his own purposes, and this transformation is 
scientifically true, since it has its purpose for our thought and is logically 
valuable. But life and history, ethics and philosophy, have neither the right 
nor the duty to accept as a picture of reality the psychological results. This 
is most clearly evident from the fact that the elements of real life which 
psychology transforms are themselves the influences which render the 
transformation possible. That we have a psychology at all, is an outcome 
of the primary fact that we have logical ends or purposes. Again, the 
psychological attempt to understand the world would have no meaning if 
the activity were not directed to an end which is regarded as valuable. 
Similarly there is no science and no thought which does not acknowledge 
an ' ought,' the super-individual obligation to decide so and not otherwise. 
Psychology thus presupposes an absolute truth and morality. Psychology 
may dissolve our will, personality, and freedom, but we must not forget 
that it speaks only of that will and that personality which are substituted 
by metamorphosis for the will of real life, and it is the latter which creates 
psychology in the service of its ends and ideals. Will is thus the bearer of 
all science and all thought. In the real life we are willing subjects, whose 
reality is given in our will attitudes ; we know ourselves as these willing 
subjects. But the will is not a perceivable object, and the psychologist, 
as soon as he enters on the study of the will, must substitute for the real 
will a complex of sensations. He must regard the will as a complex of 
possible elements of perceptive ideas. Psychology and natural science 
alike abstract from the will, and deal with the merely existent. Both con- 
sider their material as merely perceivable objects, which are made up from 
elements that determine one another by causal connections. But the real will 
is free, and it is the work of this free will to picture for its own purposes the 
world as a causally determined system. ' ' We are blind if we forget that 
this transformation and construction is itself the work of the will which 
dictates ends, and the finest herald of its freedom." 

David Irons. 

Ueber den gegenwdrtigen Zustand der Psychologic Richard Wahle. Z. 

f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., XVI, 4, pp. 241-263. 

The writer prefaces his article with the statement that psychology has not 
yet fully acquired the characteristics of a science. As representative of cur- 
rent views may be regarded Jodl's Lehrbuch, Wundt's Grundriss, and 
Ebbinghaus's Grundzuge. In the first two an incorrect ontology is held with 
regard to such notions as unity, part, conditions, act, etc., while the latter 
work is rather indifferent to ontological considerations. The psychical 
unity conceived by Jodl has nowhere an analogy, and is scientifically useless. 
And because this author ascribes to the particular state of consciousness 
the unity that belongs only to the entire self, he fails to combine satis- 
factorily the different elements present in consciousness, or to transcend the 
idea of their temporal succession. His distinction between the inner and 
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the outer is incorrect, for these terms do not apply. In Wundt we find the 
same general mode of thought. Whether the particular state of conscious- 
ness is in every case a will process, or whether the will has only a method- 
ological significance, he does not make clear. Nor does he show good 
reason for his distinction between sensations as objective, and feelings as 
subjective. In his treatment of the feelings he is far too ready to discover 
unanalyzable elements, and he speaks of the Verschmelzung or blending of 
the feelings in an unmetaphorical sense. In Ebbinghaus's first volume we 
find the promise of a more, though not of an entirely consistent treatment — 
a promise which, it is hoped, the succeeding volumes may fulfil. 

Boyd Bode. 

The Psychology of Religion. Hiram M. Stanley. Psych. Rev., V, 3, pp. 

254-278. 

The objects of reverence and worship in the earliest religions are not 
' spirits' but merely superior animate beings. Since it is a mark of supe- 
rior beings that they keep themselves aloof, religion at an early stage be- 
comes a relation to beings more or less unseen. This does not mean, 
however, that it becomes for the savage a relation to an invisible, much 
less a spiritual, being. If the primitive nature of religion is not to be 
sought in a doctrine of spirits, we must search elsewhere. It is obvious at 
once that religion is a mode of psychic relation to superiors. At some crit- 
ical period in its existence it happened that some exceptional animal at- 
tained this useful variation, worshipful action, through attaining that psychic 
mode we call religious emotion. Religion then may be psychologically 
defined as "a perception of a highly superior personal being, leading to a 
peculiar mode of emotion and will toward that being and thus securing the 
most advantageous action." If now we consider the various forms of re- 
ligion, we find that many of them cannot be explained by a doctrine of 
utility. While ancestor and hero-worship have plainly sociological utility 
from the first, the same cannot be said of the worship of malignant deities. 
Religion, as a mode of feeling and action toward highly superior beings, has 
only in a few forms and in a limited way a raison d'etre for the evolutionist, 
and its whole process of growth seems contrary to accepted laws. Nor can 
it be said that religion secures incidental social advantages which serve to 
perpetuate it, harmful though it be in its first intention, for it is not true 
that the more religious tribes are the more successful. Mr. Marshall con- 
tends that religion derives a socializing force from the fact that it represses 
individualism and promotes submissiveness to authority. A form of society 
maintained in this way, however, is the lower form of tyranny and despo- 
tism, and all social advance has been towards a stage of freedom in which the 
individual in realizing himself at the same time satisfies the rational demands 
of society. Further, it is evident that the original socializing force was war 
and not religion. Of course religion has undoubtedly influenced public 
and private morality. Ethics indeed appears to originate in religion, and 
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is primarily the feeling of ought in reference to the command of a high su- 
perior to whom allegiance and devotion are due. On the side of intuition 
and feeling, religion develops into art ; and art is plainly a great social uni- 
fier. Both art and morality become ends in themselves, and the same is 
true of religion. Though at first God is for the man, in pure religion man 
is for the God. Religion claims life as its servant, and thus the function 
of life is for religion, and not vice versa as science is inclined to say. Re- 
ligion then, while it begins as a means to action, finally becomes, in art 
and morality, and also by itself, an end in itself. Hence it requires, not 
objective validity or function, but subjective validity or function. " Relig- 
ion is true as music is true in being true to itself in its highest emotion- 
ality. ' ' Thus, though religion in all its forms contributes more or less to 
social function, this is neither its incentive nor justification, and a complete 
interpretation of religion from the biologico-sociological view becomes im- 
possible. David Irons. 

A Contribution Towards an Improvement in Psychological Method. W. 

McDougall. Mind, No. 26, pp. 159-178. 

What are the conditions of the occurrence of consciousness in terms of 
neural process ? This is the question here considered. The facts show 
that "consciousness varies with neither the complexity, nor the intensity, 
nor the anatomical seat of the neural processes in conjunction with which 
it occurs ; ' ' consciousness does, however, always accompany the acquire- 
ment of experience. Where there is no consciousness there is no experi- 
ence and conversely ; and where there is consciousness there is experience, 
and conversely. If we try to express experience in terms of neural pro- 
cess, we must say that it means the establishment of new relations among 
nerve cells and their processes. When such connections are thoroughly 
established, consciousness drops out ; the system becomes reflex and may 
later be incorporated into a more complicated reflex system. There are 
four levels of reflex paths in the nervous system of the mammal. The low- 
est represents the paths of the simple reflexes of the spinal cord and bulb, 
which are fixed and involve no consciousness. The second level repre- 
sents the paths of the more complex but less fully organized instinctive ac- 
tions. These two in the actual individual are congenital. The third level 
represents the paths in the cerebral cortex formed by the habits of the in- 
dividual, and the fourth level comprises those neurons not yet organized 
into paths, thus affording possibilities of new reactions, and the acquire- 
ment of new habits. Stella E. Sharp. 

ETHICAL. 

Theory and Practice. J. B. Baillie. Int. J. E., VIII, 3, pp. 291-316. 

' Instinct, ' ' common sense, ' ' dictates of experience ' are commonly re- 
garded as more trustworthy than theory. Non-theoretical guides are sup- 
posed to be more directly true of reality than theory, which is looked upon 
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as the product of one's own mind. But the origin of theory is that of all 
knowledge, and the test of all guides is experience. All principles are 
tenable which work properly. Their function is to furnish unity in action. 
Theory best embodies this unity of aim, and so-called non-theoretical 
forms implicitly represent theory. Theory is the consummation of man's 
knowledge of his principles of conduct ; all his principles of action are 
theoretical expressions for the conditions under which his actions can be 
realized ; all his actions are simply the realization of these principles. We 
shall see the truth of this if we consider practical activity as it presents itself 
in ordinary life. Practice may be taken as identical with action in general, 
and all action will be found in its last resort to be the medium by which 
ends are realized. Ends may be derived from two broadly distinguishable 
sources. We may seek to fulfil an end which we determine simply by ideas 
which belong to us as reason-constituted beings ; such, for instance, are es- 
thetic, imaginary, and moral ideas. On the other hand, our end may be 
determined by a consideration of the nature and conditions of the external 
world in which our end is to be realized, as, e.g., when we seek to make 
anything or engage in any enterprise. In the case of the realization of the 
second form of end it seems impossible to find where theory ends and 
practice begins, for we must be acquainted, not merely with the end as such, 
but with all that lies between the first step and final completion. In the 
case of the first kind of ends the question is more difficult, but the answer 
is the same. Our position briefly is that all conduct in the narrow sense of 
the term presupposes and expresses a theory of life ; morality is the de- 
liberate and responsible working out into details of a certain conception of 
the import and purport of human existence ; hence, once again practice and 
theory are one and inseparable. It is, therefore, wrong to maintain the 
self-dependence of theory, its independence of practice. In moral and 
spiritual life, for instance, theory is nothing but the deepening of our con- 
sciousness of these aspects of experience. It cannot come into existence 
except in the form of actual activity. Law, dogma, and doctrine are not 
mere excresences on experience, but are inevitable interpretative expres- 
sions of it. Hence, the only legitimate method to enlarge and if need be to 
criticise existing theories, is first of all to share with the sincerest intensity 

the life's experience out of which they arose. 

L. R. Rogers. 

Evolution and Ethics. John Dewey. Monist, VIII, 3, pp. 321-341. 

The problem raised by Huxley in his Romanes lecture is that of the relation 
of the evolutionary concepts, ' fitness,' ' struggle for existence' and ' natural 
selection ' to the ethical concepts. (1) The fittest survives in the ethical, as 
truly as in the cosmic process. There is no ultimate dualism between man 
and nature. Man is an organ of the cosmic process in effecting its own 
progress, and this progress consists essentially in making over a part of the 
environment by relating it more intimately to the environment as a whole. 
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The term ' fit ' is apt to be misused by being interpreted with reference to a 
former environment. The environment is now a social one, and the con- 
tent of the term ' fit ' has to be made with reference to social adaptation. 
It is still the fittest that survive ; it is the conditions which have changed. 
(2) The concept of struggle for existence is also controlled by the environ- 
ment in which the struggle takes place. Self-assertion is positively as well 
as negatively a factor in the ethical process. Self-restraint is simply a fac- 
tor within self-assertion ; it relates to the particular ways in which self- 
assertion is made. The alleged distinction between the struggle for 
existence and the struggle for happiness is not consistently maintained by 
Huxley, and is besides an invalid distinction. The difference between the 
cosmic and the ethical struggle is simply that an act, which was once adapted 
to given conditions, must now be adapted to other conditions. This is the 
truth of Huxley's opposition of the moral and the natural order. The ten- 
sion is between an organ adjusted to a past state and the function required 
by present conditions. This tension demands reconstruction, not annihila- 
tion or substitution. Such a struggle is the permanent law of the ethical 
process. It is conflict with the end or ideal that keeps habit working and 
makes it a flexible and efficient instrument of action. It is as important 
that the ideal should meet the opposition of impulse, as it is that the animal 
prompting should be held to the function suggested by the ideal. (3) Ethical 
or social selection is not radically different from natural selection. Ordeal 
by death is not the only form of natural selection ; there is also the trial by 
the success or failure of specific acts. Through public opinion and educa- 
tion, certain forms of action are constantly stimulated and encouraged, 
while other types are as constantly repressed and punished. The differ- 
ence between man and animal is not that selection has ceased, but that 
selection along the line of variations which enlarge and intensify the en- 
vironment is active as never before. — The entire distinction between the 
ethical and the cosmic process lies in the fact that the process comes to 
consciousness in man ; this is the distinction between the moral and un- 
moral. In his moral struggle man is not engaged in conflict with the 
cosmos ; he acts as an organ in maintaining and carrying forward the uni- 
versal process. J. S. 

An Objective Study of some Moral Judgments. F. C. Sharp. Am. J. 

Ps., IX, 2, pp. 198-235. 

This article emphasizes the need of detailed information about every 
phase of ethical experience as a necessary basis for ethical speculation. 
Opposing theorists must be forced to face the question of the nature and 
extent of possible divergences from their own standpoint and modes of 
thought. The writer desires to set forth the validity and usefulness of a 
method for investigating the facts of the moral consciousness which are 
generally neglected or taken for granted. Certain fundamental assertions 
(which are supported by no evidence of universality) in Martineau' s Types 
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of Ethical Theory are selected as the subject for examination. To test 
these statements, a series of ten questions was recently given to the mem- 
bers of the psychological classes in the University of Wisconsin, resulting 
in the receipt of 152 sets of answers. The replies exhibit fundamental 
divergences and contradictions in regard to the matter, immediacy, cer- 
tainty, and object of moral judgments. Attention is called to the possibili- 
ties afforded by such a method of objective investigation into the causes of 
moral judgments. If the various answers to questions such as those given 
can be correlated with various mental traits, with the power of abstraction, 
the power and habitual direction of the imagination, with temperament, 
age, sex, and environment ; or if, when brought face to face with his own 
inconsistencies, the person questioned can be led to describe the nature of 
the difference between his various attitudes toward a series of similar 
problems ; if this and much more of the same kind can be done, the founda- 
tion will have been laid for a theory of the conditions of moral judgment, 
which shall not be at the mercy of either the ideals or the whims of indi- 
viduals, or passing generations. Some fragmentary data of the kind 
demanded have been suggested to the writer in the course of his investiga- 
tions, but he has thought it advisable to withhold them because they can 
acquire real significance only as part of a system of facts, most of which 
still await the discoverer. 

Albert Lefevre. 

The Ethical Motive. Franklin H. Giddings. Int. J. E., VIII, 3, pp. 

316-327. 

The author rejects all the current hypotheses with regard to the nature 
of the ethical motive, and maintains that the recent studies in the ' ' psychol- 
ogy of economic activity' ' enable us for the first time to discover the origin 
of moral impulses, and the conditions of their growth. He starts with the 
theory that utility and value are not qualities inherent in objective things 
or conditions, but ' ' phenomena that diminish as the consumption of the 
means of satisfying desire increases." Every want admits of satisfaction, 
and every satisfaction may become satiety. This theory implies (1) that 
' economic satisfaction' is the pleasurable activity of a particular organ or 
group of organs at a particular time and in a particular way ; (2) that, if 
certain organs suffer deprivation while particular organs are being fully sat- 
isfied, the neglected organs set up a protest. This hunger of the neglected 
parts of our nature, and this protest of the entire organism against the 
over-indulgence of any one appetite, is the ethical motive in its original 
physiological form. There is thus a fundamental difference between the 
' economic motive' and the ethical motive. The former is a desire for a 
particular satisfaction of a particular organ in a particular way at a partic- 
ular time ; the latter is the desire for the varied satisfaction of the entire 
organism through continuing time. This account of the subject is of 
course entirely physiological, but "no modern psychologist will object to 
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discovering that even ethical phenomena have their origin in physiological 
processes." Taking the psychological aspect into account, we may say 
that the economic motive is the sum of those normal desires to which at 
any given moment we are giving a preferential attention ; while the ethical 
motive is the sum of those normal desires which at the same given 
moment we are neglecting, but which will presently assert themselves and 
divert attention. This broad distinction between economic and ethical 
motives enables us to discern the ground of the persistent dissatisfaction 
with utilitarian ethics. Further, when we have discovered that the ethical 
motive arises as a reaction of the organism upon the organ, of vague feel- 
ings en masse upon specific feeling, we have discovered the true source of 
moral authority, and also the half-superstitious conception of authority 
which still rules the ordinary mind. 

David Irons. 

E evolution moderne du droit naturel. Leon De Lantsheere. Rev. 

Neo-Scolastique, No. 17, pp. 45-59. 

The theories of the extreme left wing of the Hegelian School are in- 
structive in this connection. All institutions which appear to be products 
of human reason have their origin in a purely material necessity. The 
economic factor forms the basis of history, evolution is its law, and the 
strife of the classes, add Marx and Engels, is its motive force. These 
principles, which form the gospel of the orthodox socialist school, mingled 
later with those of the positivist school. The eighteenth century witnessed 
an attempt to apply to ethics and politics the methods of the natural 
sciences. Unfortunately, those sciences which served as models were almost 
purely deductive. The errors which resulted are not possible to-day. The 
latest of the sciences, sociology, is distinguished from the older disciplines 
by a greater complexity. Like the others, it will find its progress and per- 
fection only in the rigorous employment of induction, and in the elimina- 
tion of the absolute ; so it has been maintained. The fundamental charac- 
teristic of the positivist philosophy is to regard all phenomena as subject to 
invariable natural laws. Sociology is the study of society as a natural 
phenomenon. The division into a social static and a social dynamic is a 
happy innovation. These conceptions of Comte gave rise to many sub- 
sequent works fruitful in new ideas. Darwin's work gave this movement a 
lively impulse. According to the modern view, right is nothing else than 
the specific force of the social organism. The struggle for existence rules 
the evolution of societies. Institutions are constantly modified, they are 
essentially relative, and destined to be replaced by others. There can be 
no guarantee that the onward march of the world is progressive, since 
progress presupposes the existence of an end, and this is excluded by 
hypothesis. Lacking the ideas of end and final cause, the philosophy of 
right loses all fixed orientation. Thus the natural right which the publicists 
of the eighteenth century opposed, as ideal and perfect, to systems of legis- 
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lation, has disappeared at the end of the nineteenth century to give place to 
sociology, which regards all institutions as essentially relative, and which 
occupies itself solely with discovering what laws govern their changes. 
Between these contradictories comes the philosophy of Hegel with its at- 
tempt to reconcile the relative and the absolute. Whether it is necessary 
to accept this alternative, whether it is necessary to sacrifice sociology or 
natural right, is the problem which confronts the theorists of to-day. 

Vida F. Moore. 

Self- Realization as a Working Moral Principle. Henry Sturt. Int. J. 

E., VIII, 3, pp. 328-345. 

In this article the author confines himself to the question whether the 
principle of self-realization works well in practice. As a secondary principle 
of conduct it is good, but it fails as a primary principle because ' ' it pre- 
vents a man from throwing himself with all his heart into the duties of his 
station." 'Work' is a higher maxim than 'realize yourself.' And if the 
former is made primary, self-realization must be sacrificed to some extent. 
Under present conditions the two principles cannot be perfectly united. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 

Suggestion as a Factor in Social Progress. Edmund Noble. Int. J. E. 

VIII, 2, pp. 214-225. 

The opinion of the community tends to realize itself in the individual or 
class upon whom it bears. The belief which men entertain regarding us, 
establishing itself as a perpetually renewed suggestion, modifies our person- 
ality, and in the end, unless we are strong enough to resist it, fashions 
our character and conduct into more or less of likeness with itself. If the 
attitude of the community is favorable, individual efficiency in any walk 
of life is at its maximum ; on the contrary, an unfavorable attitude must be 
harmful, not only to those against whom it is directed, but also to the com- 
munity itself. We see this first in the home. If, for instance, children be 
constantly treated as irredeemably bad, we implant in their minds the be- 
lief that badness is their normal condition and that they can never hope to 
emerge from it. There are certain classes in society whose mental habit, 
born of their function in civilization, inevitably tends to promote the darker 
views of life and human nature. The ministers of religion and the repre- 
sentatives of the governing classes are cases in point. The legislator 
cannot take chances ; he must not err on the side of a too-confiding trust 
in human nature. Like the clergyman, he cannot afford to believe in the 
moral purity of mankind. This pessimistic attitude is injurious to social 
progress. The great need of the time is not the sense of sin, already over- 
emphasized, but a knowledge of men in their higher and better selves. 

L. R. Rogers. 
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METAPHYSICAL. 

L 'idealisme logique. L. Weber. Rev. de Met., V, 6, pp. 682-702. 

The least doubtful of all propositions about existence is the one that 
affirms existence in general. This is the only judgment of reality that in- 
volves no vicious circle or paralogism. Its statement involves both the 
necessity of thought's positing itself as existent, when it expresses itself 
logically and in speech, and the correlative necessity of existence being 
thought. No criterion of the perfect certainty of existence can be found 
outside pure and simple logical existence. The history of philosophy is the 
record of the vicissitudes of our incurable realism. The object of an idea is 
only an idea of which we have another idea on a higher reflective plane 
Idealism must begin by accepting uncritically the universality of possible 
objects, undisturbed by the question of their belonging to different planes 
of existence. Error and truth consist in the relation of idea to idea or 
of judgment to judgment. Logical idealism aims to replace the idea of 
knowing by that of being, and it holds to only two essential characteristics 
of the idea, the affirmation of being, and the self-reflection internal to it. 

Arthur Nutt. 

Das Bewusstsein der Transcendenz. G. Uphues. V. f. w. Ph., XXI, 1, 

pp. 453-473- 

The author in this article insists that the knowing mind will not be satis- 
fied with anything short of a knowledge of the thing as it is in itself. 
Since Kant's time the thing-in- itself has been relegated to the limbo of the 
unknowable, and many think that knowledge can get on tolerably well 
without it. But the object of this paper is to show that, if we do not know 
the thing-in-itself, there is no knowledge. The object of knowledge is not 
the train of images in consciousness, but the reality which transcends con- 
sciousness. By ' transcendent ' the author means that which is out of con- 
sciousness, but not an unknowable thing-in-itself which has no relation to 
consciousness ; for such a thing is not only unknowable, but can have no 
existence. The transcendent, which is reality, is related cognitively to 
consciousness and is known. In the mind are ideas which are the means 
of knowledge. The problem now arises : How an idea or state of con- 
sciousness can give us a knowledge of that which is different from ideas 
and beyond them. The answer is that ideas represent objects. The ob- 
ject is not given as an idea, but in an idea. This reference of the idea to 
the object is what is meant by judgment. 

Edwin P. Robins. 

Erkenntnistheoretisches aus der Religionsfthilosophie Thiele's. H. Schwarz. 

V. f. w. Ph., XXI, 1, pp. 474-508. 

Experience begins with sensible changes produced in the subject by ex- 
ternal objects. Though there is a given element in knowledge, the mind 
brings its own laws or categories to experience. The content of sense is 
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organized by the categories which rest on an immanent and original prin- 
ciple in human thought. The categories are of many kinds, and the prob- 
lem is to trace their development, and show how they apply to experience 
in its various forms. Experience and knowledge grow up gradually, and 
the simpler categories must be used first. These lowest categories apply 
only to sensations, or the given ; and before more concrete categories can 
be used, experience must be objectified and fixed as a 'this' or 'that.' 
When this stage of knowledge is reached, higher categories arise through 
the mediation of the lower. There is no absolute dualism between sense 
and thought, for the lowest categories, by means of an immanent principle 
of consciousness, organize the given data of sense and refer to an object. 

Edwin P. Robins. 

La conscience du devenir. F. Rauh. Rev. de Met., V, 6, 654-681 ; VI, 

1, 38-60. 

To have the consciousness of becoming is to affirm a law of the contin- 
ued succession of subjective states, which fringe a central state posited by 
thought as always present. We wait for the future at a point of view from 
which we contemplate things as they roll by. It is not correct to say that 
the present disappears even while being thought. The so-called feeling of 
the fusion of states is rather our hesitation on their respective qualitative 
limits. The present is the single element of time. Before and after, as 
as well as what is commonly called the present, i.e., the actual, are certain 
positions in this present. The present is not permanent in itself, but is so 
when thought posits itself as always present in relation to other, successive 
states. It is always present, then, only by affirmation, or by the law which 
so posits it. This transcendent law itself never becomes. Two simulta- 
neous states make but one present and but one permanent. Thought after- 
wards discovers their separability, and an internal reversibility appears, if 
not of the same degree as the external, yet of the same kind. There is 
nothing in the internal fact to make it more peculiar to the notion of suc- 
cession than to that of the permanent. All these notions are really appli- 
cable to both internal and external phenomena. There is no becoming 
peculiar to consciousness to oppose to the spatial present, as Bergson holds. 
To be conscious of my becoming is to admit the same time element which is 
implied in external movement. Spontaneity is not immediately sensed, but 
is reflective, and is made up of the belief in the possibility of indefinitely re- 
newing psychic life, and of the belief in the power of reflection over things. 
Every spontaneity is such by being affirmed. Arthur Nutt. 

Wissen und Glauben. Erich Adickes. Deutsche Rundschau, Jan., 

1898, pp. 86-107. 

Belief and knowledge are both subjective states which claim to give infor- 
mation regarding external objective relations. But knowledge is valid for 
every one, while belief, primarily at least, holds only for the particular in- 
dividuals concerned. The former rests on grounds which lie in the object ; 
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the latter depends on subjective conditions. It may be urged that if belief 
is so thoroughly subjective, it ought to be banished from the human mind. 
This presupposes however, that man can assume or dispense with belief at 
will. If this is not the case, if knowledge from its very nature is limited, 
and questions perpetually force themselves upon us which knowledge can- 
not answer, it is absurd to discuss whether the existence of belief is justified 
or not. We must, therefore, seek to determine whether there is a sphere 
in which belief alone can rule. In the special sciences, knowledge must 
be supreme, though certainty is not always attainable. The validity of the 
causal law, for instance, cannot be demonstrated with apodictic certainty ; 
it is, however, a probable hypothesis. Such hypotheses, resting upon ob- 
jective data, are distinct from mere beliefs. But science cannot go be- 
yond the sphere of actual or possible experience ; it can tell us nothing 
about the real being of things. Metaphysics seeks to discover the trans- 
cendental reality, to attain a view of the world as a whole, and to deter- 
mine its purpose or end. Here we are in the realm of belief. Meta- 
physics is no demonstrative science, and never can be one, for no science 
can carry us beyond experience into the realm of transcendental reality. Yet 
questions regarding the latter continually arise and cannot be disregarded. 
Knowledge having failed us, feeling and will come into play. These com- 
pel us to fill up the gaps which experience leaves, and constitute the deter- 
mining principles of metaphysics. Individuality is the alpha and omega 
of every metaphysical system. Every theory of the world involves a sys- 
tem of judgments of worth. The metaphysician regards the world in a 
certain way, not because it is demonstrably of such a nature, but because 
it ought to be so if it is to have worth for him. The strife between knowl- 
edge and belief is settled by the recognition of the fact that the two have 
separate spheres. 

David Irons. 

HISTORICAL. 

Bonnets Einivirkung auf die deutsche Psychologie des vorigen Jahrhunderts. 

Johannes Speck. Ar. f. G. Ph., IV, 2, pp. 181-211. 

In this article the writer continues to show how Bonnet worked out his 
theory of empirical psychology. He discusses sensation, presentation, un- 
derstanding, feeling, soul-activity, and the nature of the soul. Under 
understanding he analyzes perception, judgment, and abstraction. He 
distinguishes between sensations and perceptions : the former are passively 
received through the senses, while the latter arise through an activity of 
attention or understanding. Here Bonnet opposes Condillac, who reduces 
all mental states to sensation. Attention, says Condillac, is only a lively 
sensation. Judgment, according to Bonnet, is a function of relation between 
ideas, and arises in the act of comparison which the mind institutes be- 
tween ideas. Lossius took up this doctrine and, by showing that all judg- 
ment is dependent on nerve-activity, proved that truth is relative, since it 
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is the agreeable feeling which arises from the harmony of nerve function. 
Bonnet's psychology of feeling is interesting. He distinguishes feeling and 
sensation. Sensation is objective ; While feeling is subjective pleasure- 
pain. Pleasure arises in a moderate degree of nerve-activity, but the cause 
of pain is a violent activity. In his discussion of the activity of the soul he 
distinguishes between attention and volition. This activity is will. It is 
volition proper when directed upon the motor-nerves of the body, but when 
directed upon the nerves of the brain, it is attention. In his discussion of 
the nature of the soul, he criticises the faculty-psychology of the Wolffian 
school, and rules it out on the ground of physiological difficulties, and in 
this he was followed by Irwing, Lossius and Hissmann. They looked upon 
the mind as a unity with different activities, and endeavored to reduce 
them all to one primitive force {Grundkraft). Some claimed that sensa- 
tion was fundamental, but Tetens objected to this and held that sensation, 
presentation, and thought are grades of the self-activity of the soul. Bonnet 
applies physiological explanations to many of the activities of the mind, and 
by this method accounted for the simpler functions, but did not extend it 
to comparison and judgment which he considered psychical. For Bonnet 
feeling is an important element in mind ; it is feeling which moves the will, 
and it is in feeling that the consciousness of personal identity rests. 

Edwin P. Robins. 

Der Rationalismus und der Rigorismus in Kants Ethik : Eine kritisch- 
systematische Untersuchung. H. Schwarz. Kant-Studien, II, I, 2 u. 
3, pp. 50-68, 259-277. 

The rigorism of Kant' s ethics is not a consequence of his rationalism. 
The former is not contained analytically in the latter, but a third term is 
required to connect them. Rationalism may claim that the imperative 
character of duty comes from reason alone ; it may also distinguish be- 
tween moral and practical good, between categorical and hypothetical im- 
peratives, but this is not rigorism. Rigorism maintains that moral action 
is action without inclination, for the sake of the moral law. This rigorism 
is conditioned by Kant' s view of the method of scientific ethics. Originally 
an adherent of the English school of ethics, Kant became so convinced of 
its theoretical weakness and its practical harmfulness that his own ethics 
takes the form of a passionate protest against it. In the first place, the 
ethics of feeling rests on a false method, which deduces the practical law 
from the notion of the good. This, according to Kant, is to base morality 
on feeling, and to destroy all morality. In the second place, Kant main- 
tained that no science of morals can be founded on feeling, but that, on the 
contrary, the concept of a pure practical law is destroyed. If pleasure is 
the good, the peculiar worth and unconditioned obligation which attach 
to moral judgments disappear. From this Kant concluded that a 
scientific ethics must exclude all feeling. The nature of a categorical 
imperative must first be determined, and an object of the will is then 
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judged according to its conformity with that imperative. The exclusion of 
feeling and the primacy given to the categorical imperative, necessarily 
brought in rigorism. This, woven into his rationalism, made the uncon- 
ditioned command appear as a universal law valid for all. This result lay 
dormant in the conscience-theory, which is closely related to Kant's ethics. 
Kant not only employed the method ol the conscience-theory with its enmity 
to feeling, but also extended the functions of conscience to the practical reason. 
In this latter procedure he overlooked the fact that, while conscience, in the 
Christian ethics, can furnish a content to the will, and can therefore com- 
mand independently of the inclinations, the purely formal rule of his prac- 
tical reason is necessarily referred for its content to the desires. 

William Manahan. 

Some Presuppositions for a History of Moral Progress in the first Three 
Centuries, A. D. W. R. Inge. Int. J. E., VIII, 2, pp. 193-202. 
The aim of this article is to offer suggestions towards a history of morals in 
the period named, on somewhat different lines from those of Mr. Lecky' s well- 
known work. The following presuppositions of such a history are discussed : 
(1) Moral progress occurs when either the natural tendencies of the individ- 
uals composing a community, or their environment, have been modified for 
the better. (2) There may be a healthy evolution of ideas while there is no 
racial progress, but deterioration. (3) Immediate needs may demand the 
sacrifice of long-cherished hopes, or a lower success may be achieved at the 
cost of a higher. (4) Stress of competition is generally a cause of progress, 
but sometimes of decay. (5) The most brilliant eras follow, rather than coin- 
cide with, those of real racial progress. (6) Periods of corruption are 
often symptomatic of political and social disintegration, not of racial decay. 
(7) Historical crises or convulsions resemble the cataracts of a river, 
which add nothing to its volume. (8) Religious movements always rise 
from social needs. (9) The church in the second and third centuries was 
a reform party in the Roman Empire, which aimed at the reconstruction 
of society on ethical principles. (10) All thoughtful men were seeking a 
remedy for the moral disease which had overtaken the Roman Empire. 
Christianity found two ideas, both of which it profoundly influenced : (a) 
a growing sense of the value of human life ; (i) a growing sense of the 
necessity of regulating sexual relations. 

Vida F. Moore. 

Mandeville' ' s Place in English Thought. Norman Wilde. Mind, No. 

26, pp. 219-232. 

Though the work of Mandeville exerted a great influence upon the eth- 
ical thought of his time, his Fable of the Bees having passed through eight 
editions before his death, it yet has been the subject of very little modern 
research. There are two principal points in Mandeville' s writings : (1) 
his theory of the origin of society ; (2) his inversion of the ideological 
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argument. In regard to the first, his position is very nearly that of Hobbes, 
except that he lays more emphasis upon man's natural capacity to rise out 
of a state of nature. The means by which the socialization of man was ef- 
fected, were praise and blame. The second point in his system is indicated 
in the secondary title of his book. He attempts to show that the vices 
of mankind are useful forces in society, without which it could not have 
reached its present prosperous state. He practically abandons his first ac- 
count of the origin of society and now affirms that the sociableness of man 
arises, not from a sociable nature, but from ' ' the multiplicity of his desires 
and the continued opposition he meets with in his endeavors to gratify 
them. ' ' Mandeville was bitterly attacked on the ground that he destroyed 
the distinction between good and evil. The fact is that his argument 
touched a weak spot in the easy-going morality of the day, and he pro- 
fesses to be setting up again the Christian conception of virtue. " He is 
not preaching vice but setting before man an alternative : either prosperity 
with vice, or poverty with virtue." Mandeville' s theory is the logical out- 
come of Shaftesbury's teleological argument that there is no absolute, but 
only a relative evil, which is, in reality a necessary part of the world plan. 
Mandeville takes the further step, and says that if there is no absolute 
evil there is no absolute good ; and Shaftesbury's exaggerated optimism is 
inverted into a pessimism. 

Stella E. Sharp. 



